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ABSTRACT 

This publication presents a statistical report of 
current general and financial information on Catholic elementary 
school education in the United States. The report is a companion 
piece to ••United states Catholic Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
1987-88. Both reports overview and analyze the core school, 
enrollment trends, and staffing da^a of the National Catholic 
Educational Association historical *ile on the elementary level. Data 
are highlighted in several tables: (1) elementary 
enrollment — public/private 1970 to 1992; (2) private elementary 
school enrollment by affiliation 1965-66 and 1978-79; (3) Catholic 
high school trends 1979-80 to 1987-88; (4) operating 
expenses—Catholic elementary schools 1985-86; (5) operating 
expenses — Catholic elementary schools 1986-87; (6) elementary school 
revenues—by millions of dollars and by percentages 1986-87; (7) 
tui\;ion ranges — Catholic elementary schools 1987-88; and (8) summary 
report of basic school statistics for schools, enrollment, and 
teachers sorted by region, state, and diocese. Information for this 
report was gathered from 172 diocesan offices. (SI) 
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PREFACE 



Educa^L-f f the 3 96.^-1970 school year, the national Catholic 

CaJhofir PipJ^r?"^*''"^ ^^^^^^ published statistical reports on 

in vv, ^"^"T secondary schools in the United States. Extensive 
t^ll l^^T "1^^^' P"^^^^*^^ "h°^ls exist prior ?o ?hlt 

cirfAr ?i ^-^ needed to understand this significant educational 

nthlr ' f'""?^ potential forms of federal and state aid, to inform 

other educational policy issues, and to encourage improved local 
management. with the assistance of the Carnegie Corp6iation of New York 

^c. ^t^^K ^.^^""^l Education, a data base on Catholic schools 

NCEA remains available in the annual publications of the 

In 1975, the NCEA and the Curriculum Information Center, inc., began 
publishing an additional volume, it combined annual analysis of data on 
schools, enrollment, and staffing with several charts and, finally, a 
directory of Catholic schools. This publication is now produced in 
A"*"- Publishing Company of Englewood, Colorado, and 

Market Data Retrieval of Westport, Connecticut. 

This year's publication on elementary school finances is a companion 
piece to another Data Bank publication entitled United states Catholic 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1937-1983. It overviews and analyzes tJe 
core school, enrollment and staffing data of the NCEA historical file on 
in^^rn.^?- elementary and secondary levels. As in the past, where similar 
information is available, comparisons are made in both publications with 
other private schools as well as the public sector. 

c.moI?fmI'"^*'^°"- 1°"^ ^^^^ report is gathered from 172 diocesan offices, 
sometimes assistance is provided by state Catholic conferences. To these 
administrators and their staffs, a well deserved word of appreciation is 
offered. Gratitude must also be expressed to the staff at Fisher 
publishing Company and Market Data Retrieval for their assistance. 

Finally, a special word of thanks to Frank Bredeweg, C.S.B., for his 
analysis of the data. This is a task he has performed for many years. His 
patience and precision is appreciated. 

Interested parties who want to further analyze Catholic elementary and 
secondary data should write to the NCEA publication office for information 
on the availability of other publications. 



Rhoda Goldstein 

Vice President for Financial Affairs 
National Catholic Educational Association 
Washington, DC 20007 
(202) 337-6232 



May 1988 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



•.. private education represents a higher percentage of elementary 
enrollment in the 1980 "s than it did in the 1970"s, 

. Catholic elementary school enrollment today constitutes a smaller 
share of private education than they did in the 1960's, and is 
approaching a 50-50 partnership with non-Catholic private education^ 

. Catholic elementary schools have been part of American education since 
the Colonial days, and numbered about 3,800 schools in 1900, 

... the most recent extensive study by the National Center for 

Education Statistics was for the years 1976-77 through 1978-79, when 
private schools were recognized as a significant component of American 
education, 

. .. the Catholic school financial situation continues to tighten, 
but is generally being veil analyzed and managed, 

... Catholic elementary schools spent about $2.3 billion for operating 
expenses in 19 86 - 87, 

the national per pupil cost on Catholic elementary schools increased 
from $1,072 in 1985-86 to $1,154 in 19 86 - 87, a 7.6% increase, 

... tuition incom^ has replaced parish subsidy as the major component in 
providing the revenue necessary to meet the expenditure level, 

... nationally, the per pupil revenue "package" is 45% from tuition, 40% 
from the parish, 7.5% from fundraising, and 7.6% from other sources, 

... one-third of the Catholic elementary schools in 1987-88 charged 
over $900 tuition. . .about 52% charged between $300-$900, 

... the percentage of single-parish elementary schools has declined, 
but was still 87% of the tocal in 1986-87, 

... during the 1980 's the percentage of urban and rural schoools has 

decreased slightly, and the share of suburban schools has increased, 

... grade by grade enrollments in Catholic elementary schools indicate a 
well distributed pattern, and reflect considerable growth in the early 
grades, as well as in pre-school enrollments, 

... despite the fact that Catholic school enrollments have declined 
greatly since 1970-71, the number of ethnic minority students has 
increased by 25% since that time. 
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UNITED STATES CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
AND THEIil FINANCES 1987 



Frank H. Bredeweg, C.S.B. 



Catholic elementary schools are a v*>ry important segment of 
the rational educational scene. About 7 of every 100 children in 
grades K-8 attended Catholic schools as the 1980 's began. 
Catholic elementary schools are also a very important part of the 
culture. About 87% of the time. Catholic elementary 
Ifr^nlt sponsored by the parish church, are an integral 

f^r r!f ^^^^ ^"'^ activities, and provide a foundation 

tor residential communities throughout the country. 

«<^""tion is part of American private education, a 
?hP ftj^S^o 5 ^^«on*^ ^" increasing share of students during 
the 1970 -s and the 1980's. The causes for the growth of private 

P^Hf^?^?? "H'^^'? continue to be researched, 

especially since maintaining an independent system presents many 
practical and financial problems, but the reality is 
unmistakable. Catholic elementary and secondary school 
enrollments constitute more than half of the private sector, a 
much reduced but still majority share. 

"^^^^ report is prepared by NCEA .innually to provide an 
overview of Catholic elementary education. It is iritlndeS 

iSformati^n^K^n/^K"^" "^""^^ current general and financial 
information about this sector, it is also valuable, however, to 
many interested in specific areas of importance, even if the data 

""^"S:, ."e^^"*^- therefore, we are ^ometLes repea? 
previously published information. 

^.Ai J??-*" wish we could do, but cannot, is to bring out the 
f?f™fn^ ^"k support of the many proponents of Catholic 

elementary schools. The conviction and resourcefulness of the 
I^ii ^ "^^f make this system work is truly inspiring to those 
who understand it. We hope this report increases vour 
understanding of Catholic elementary education. '""^^^^^ ^^"'^ 



PDBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOL TRENDS 



Enrollments in public elementary schools were projected to end their 
decline during 1985 and 1986 as shown in Table 1. This leveling off should 
stabilize planningr something public school administrators have found very 
difficult. Elementary school enrollments have been declining as a result 
of the po{.ulation trends of the 1970 's. Total public and private 
elementary school enrollment is projected to increase to the 1975 level 
(34 million) by 1992 . 

According to estimates by the National Center for Education 
StatisticSf the private school share of the nation's elementary school 
enrollment increased to 12.1% in 1986, and will remain at approximately 12% 
for the foreseeable future. This growth from 11% to 12% of national 
enrollment seems to reflect a clear statement by many parents that private 
schools are a significant option in American education. 

The National Center for Educational Statistics does not gather private 
school data on a regular basis. The most recent universal effort was from 
1977 to 1979. Discrepancies exist between NCES and Census Bureau estimates 
of the private sector scmetimeSf so we are using the NCES sources we have 
used in the past. 

Private Edngat:i;3n by Religioug A ffiliation 

Table 2 shows that Catholic school enrollments constituted about 87% 
of the private elementary and bcondary sector in 1965-66. According to an 
NCES sample study^ this figure had fallen to 63% by 1980-81. While 
Catholic scnools were undergoing re-evaluation, and decline, other private 
school enrollments were increasing. The following is an overview of 
elementary school enrollments; 



1 965-66 197 8 -79 

Pupils i_ Pupils i_ 

Catholic Schools 4,370,300 88.7 2,365,000 65.6 

Other Church-Related 376,800 7.6 782,300 21.7 

Not Church-Related l^iOa 3. 7 45 8.700 

Private Elementary 4,928,700 100.0 3,606,000 100.0 

The percentage of Catholic elementary school enrollment declined from 88.7% 
in 1965-66 to 65.6% in 197 8-79. 



CATHOLIC grHQOL TRRHnfi 



Compared to the dramatic declines of the early 1970 's. Catholic 
elementary school enrollment has stabilized. The nnmber of schools and 
pupils has continued to decrease, but this has been in proportion to 
national trends of fewer school-age children. Grade--by-grade variations 
have been caused by first decreasing and now increasing students in the 
earlier grades. 

As Table 3 shows, lay teachers continue to replace religious community 
members and diocesan clergy. On the elementary school level, about 84% of 
the faculty are lay teachers in 1987-88. Parents and parishes clearly 
recognize that lay teachers have upheld the quality and values of 
Catholic elementary education as established long ago by religious 
^ommunities of women. q 
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Table No. 1 
Elementary Enrollment-Public and Private 
1970 to 1992 



Reporte d 
Fall, 1970. 

1975. 

1980. 

Fall, 1985. 

1986. 

1987. 

1938. 

1989 

1990. 

1991. 

1992. 



36,629,000 
34,187 , 0 0 0 
31,2 97 , 0 0 0 

30,236,000 
30,587 ,000 
30,993 ,000 
31,583 ,000 
32,209,000 
32,925,000 
33,457,000 
34,125,000 



-Public _i Private 



32,577 
30,4S'7 

27.6 7 : 

26,636 
26,887 
27,2 93 

27.7 83 
2 8,309 
28,925 
29,457 
30,025 



88.9 
89.2 
88.4 

88.1 
87.9 
88.1 
88.0 
87.9 
87 .9 
88.0 
88.0 



4,052 
3,700 
3,623 

3,60C 
3,700 
3,700 
3,800 
3,900 
4,000 
4,000 
4,100 



Source: Projections of Education Statistics to 1992-93 
National Center for Education Statistics, p. 44 

Table No. 2 

Private Elementary School Enrollment s-by Affiliation 

1965-66 and 197 8-79 



Private School E nrollmeni-g 



Roman Catholic 
Lutheran 

7th Day Advent ist 

Baptist 

Jewish 

Episcopal 

Methodist 

Presbyterian 

Friends 

Other Church-Related 
Total Church-Related 
Not Church-Related 

Total Private Sector 
Source: Statistics of 1 









5,481 ,300 


3,269,800 


(40%) 


188,500 


217,400 


15% 


62,600 


148,200 


183% 


25,200 


204,100 


710% 


52,600 


101,800 


94% 


48,600 


76,500 


57% 


5 -fiOO 


11,200 


100% 


4,800 


12, POO 


167% 


10,600 


14,600 


3 8% 




281.200 


2 41% 


5,963 ,500 


4,337,600 






746.700 


119% 









_1 

11.1 

10.8 
11.6 

11.9 
12.1 
11.9 
12 .0 

12„1 
12.1 
12.0 
12.0 



NCES, The Condition of Education, NCES, 1981 Edition. 

Table No. 3 

Catholic Elementary School Trends 
1979-80 to 1987-88 

Average leachfixs 

2 , 2 93 , 0 0 0 2 83 7 0 , 3 56 

2,269,000 282 71 ,841 

2,266,000 2?3 72,981 

2,225,000 280 75,225 

2,180,000 275 77,684 

2,120,000 269 79,779 

2,057 ,000 264 78,458 

2,007,000 260 77,216 

r, 942, 000 255 ^ 78,392 

-4- 10 



Schoolp 

1979- 80 8,100 

1980- 81 8,043 

1981- 82 7,996 

19 82 - 83 7 , 9 5 0 

1983- 84 7,937 

1984- 85 7,891 

1985- 86 7 , 806 

1986- 87 7,709 



27,368 
24,898 
2?, 866 
22,112 
20,907 
20 ,031 
18,283 
16,338 
14,807 



CathoHn Snhnol g Deeply Rooted 



In an era that is rediscovering values related to roots and traditions, 
it is meaningful to say that for many centuries Catholic Schools have been 
educatiP9 the ycath of Europe, the United States, and the entire Western 
World. In colonial ATnerica, the Catholic scV^ol was an integral feature of 
each French and Spanish settlement. With the adoption of the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights, and the arrival of many Catholic immigrants at the 
start of the 19th century, parochial schools were clearly established. 

By 1860, about 200 Catholic schools were in operation, and by 1870 
there were more than 1,300. In 1900 there were about 3,800 elementary and 
1,200 secondary schools and the parish school had become part of the fabric 
of family life. By 1968, 57% of the parishes operated ]0?800 Catholic 
elementary schools, but the decade from 1963 to 1973 witnessed significant 
changes in Catholic education, as the number of schools and the enrollment 
declined sharply. Since the mid-seventies, there have been gradual 
declines, but these seem to reflect cultural and demographic influences 
rather than anything within the Catholic community. 

Hational Fupil/Teacher RaMos 

Tlie following information published by the National Center for Education 
Statistics from the 1976-77 to 197 8-79 study indicated that private schools 
have a lower national pupil/teacher ratio than public schools. Both ratios 
are declining: 

Pupils Pe r Teacher 
School Year Public Private 

1J76-77 20.3 18.8 

1977- 78 19.9 18.5 

1978- 79 19.4 18.5 

Source: Selected Public and Private Elementary and Secondary 
Education Statistics, 1976—77 thru 1978-79 

Public schoo] ratios do not distinguish elementary from secondary, so 
comparisons are not possible. 

Catholics Elenentary Schoo l Ratios 

Statements used to be made that Catholic elementary schools had large 
classes. The 1977-79 NCES study also produced the best data regarding 
pupil/teacher ratios in Catholic elementary schools. The approximate class 
sizes by ranges and regions in 1976-77 were: 





Under 






Over 


All 




21J.1 








Schools 


New England 


13.3% 


5 8.4% 


26.8% 


1.5% 


100.0% 


Mideast 


20.0 


45.2 


29.3 


5.5 


100.0 


Great Lakes 


19.5 


56.3 


22.9 


1.3 


100.0 


Plains 


44.5 


50.6 


4.8 


0.1 


100.0 


Southeast 


22.5 


52.9 


23.6 


1.0 


100.0 


We St /Far West 


18,1 


38.0 


33.9 


10.0 


100.0 


United States 


22.1 


49.4 


24.8 


^.7 


100.0 



About half (49.4%) of all Catholic elementary schools were in the 21-2 8 
pupils per teacher range in 1976-77. On the basis of this data, classes 
are clearly manageable. 
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iMProved Financia l Manageaenf 



Operational expenses have increased dramatically during the past decade, 
mostly because of efforts to raise salaries. Also, the financial value of 
the services contributed by religious community members and clergy has 
declined since 1977-76, and this revenue must now be raised from other 
sources. These and other forces have exerted financial pressure in recent 
years. The private school financial situation continues to tighten, and 
should not be underestimated. 

Catholic elementary schools were traditionally supported by large 
subsidies from the parish, low tuition charges, and the contributed 
services of the Sisters. In the past two decades, several factors have 
produced a more complex financial picture, e.g. the declining number of 
women religious in the schools, the recognized need for higher salaries, 
inflation, the movement of people to the suburbs where new construction was 
costly, and a changed theological atmosphere in which it is acceptable to 
attend a public school. 

Catholic schools and dioceses have responded to this challenge by 
greatly improving their fiscal management. They have improved the quality 
of financial information, and have used this information to analyze and 
manage their situation. Most parishes now structure the school to resolve 
Its own financial problems, once the school subsidy is agreed upon, 
creating new responsibilities for administrators and board members. Some 
parishioners are trained professionals who, together with the diocesan 
school office, assist with the accounting, budgeting, and management 
functions, it is still difficult to raise the needed revenue, but Catholic 
elementary schools are in control of their finances through better 
management. 

Definition of Pri vate S^hnftlB 

The National Center for Education Statistics defines private schools as 
privately controlled by a nonpublic entity and financed from sources other 
than public taxation or public grants. 

Possible state and federal aid to nonpublic elementary and secondary 
educa-tion continues to be debated, despite the U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions of 1971 and 1973 which denied several states the right to 
legislate limited financial support. Since that time, private schools have 
served an even greater educational sector, but with relatively little 
national attention. 

Reliability of Fin ancial nafra 

As in the case with most national statistics, tho financial figures used 
in this report are not "facts," but estimates and guideline" L^mitPd 
financial information is collected annually from schools and diocesan 
Offices because NCEA is often asked for national trends and estimates. 

All of the estimates are of operating revenues and expenses only. 
Nothing is said of capital improvements or debt retirement. it is 
important to note that Catholic elementary schools do not generally record 
the value of the contributed services of religious community members or 
diocesan clergy, so total operating revenue and expenses are understated bv 
the value of these donated services. 
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RBtimat3 of National Oper ating BTpcnnea 



Catholic elementary schools spent about $2.3 billion for opera.-ing 
expenses In 1986-87. The national per pupil cost rose to $1,154/ a 7.6% 
increase over 1985-86. The following summarizes the situation: 



Operating 
Expenses 

l''-0-71 $ 806,000,000 

l>76-77 $1,149,000,000 

3 97 8-79 $1 ,295,000,000 

X980-81 $1,4 83 , 0 00 , 0 0 0 

1982-83 $1 ,741 ,000 ,000 

1984-85 $2,008,000,000 

1986-87 $2,316,000,000 



Enrollmf>nt 
3 ,359,300 
2 , 4 83,100 
2 ,364,800 
2 ,269,400 
2,224,900 
2,119,900 
2,007,000 



Despite fewer students and schools, higher costs have 
annual expenditure to increase. 

Past rnats and Trpndn 



pp_CQat 

$ 240 



463 
54 8 
653 
782 
947 



$1 ,154 
caused the total 



The following estimated national 
what has been happening to Catholic 
1970's 



per pupil costs illustrate 
elementary scnool expenses 



and 1980 's: 


PP Cost 


Increase 




1970-71 


240 


20 .0% 






315 


31.3 (Two 


Years) 




385 


10.0 (Two 


Years ) 


1976-77 


463 


20.3 (Two 


Ye ai s > 


197 8-79 


548 


9.6 (Two 


Years ) 




653 


19.2 (Two 


Years) 


1982-83 


7 82 


19,9 (Two 


Years ) 




947 


21.1 (Two 


Years) 


1985-86 


1 ,072 


13.2 (One 


Year) 


1986-87 


1,154 


7.6 (One 


Year) 



in general 
during the 



Annual increases in per pupil costs have averaged about 10% during the past 
decar^G. Remember that the v^lue of services contributed by religious 
commu, ity members and diocesan clergy is not included in these costs. 

Per Pupil tlt^wnw 

*\ 

The sources of revenue supporting this annual $2.3 billion expenditure 
for elementary education will be discussed^ but the following is a quick 
overview as indicated by per pupil *:evenues: 

—l^llzl'^ ^ 1985-86 1986-87 

Tuition & Fees $135 38.6 $ 463 43.2 $ 523 45.3 

Parish Subsidy 185 52.9 460 42.9 457 39.6 

Fund Raising 13 3.7 87 8.1 87 7.5 

Other , 17 4,^ t2 SI 7. 6 

Per Pupil Revenue Hifi IMjlQ. $1072 IM^Q, $1>154 IQSiJi 

In general^ tuition and fee revenue continues to carry an increasing share 
of the total costr having supplanted parish subgfijies in 1985-86 as the 
^major source revenue. 
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Table Ho. 4 

Operating Expenses - Catholic Elementary Schools 
1985-86 and 1986-87 



iuplls 

New England 132,184 

Mideast 6 40,3 95 

Great Lakes 543 ,493 

Plains 189,80 8 

Southeast 238,120 

West 317,054 

United States 2 ,061,054 



E xpenses 

$ 124,795,800 
632,330,100 
598,210,900 
214,335,800 
278,151,700 
361,023,200 
$2,209,647,500 



--^ ils 
125,990 
615,075 
534,206 
187 , 6 7 0 
232,734 
311,328 
2,007,003 



-1986-82- 



i nses 
$ 333 ,301,800 
674,244,000 
605,600,400 
225,095,200 
294,234,200 
383 ,621,200 
$2 ,316,096,800 



Regional Per Pupil roRfg 

Per pupil costs are not perfect indicators of differences and trend3, 
but some geographic comparisons may be helpful. The following is a review 
of these costs at two-year intervals: 

197 8-Ii 198Q-51 1582-83 iSM-fii 1986-87 



New England $546 $582 $695 $ 821 $1,058 

Mideast 510 617 720 884 1,096 

Great Lakes 6 1 3 7 0 0 82 8 9 8 9 1,134 

Plains 584 719 876 1,052 1,199 

Southeast 52 8 663 831 984 1,264 

West/Far West 505 634 7 82 96 8 1,232 

United States.... 548 653 782 947 1,154 



Per pupil costs for the Plains, West and Southeast regions were above the 
national average in 19 86-07. The Great Lakes region is now closest to the 

national average, and is therefore a good indicator of circumstances and 
trends. 

H£EA BBfilQliS 

NCEA statistically divides the nation into the following six 
geographical regions: 

New England- Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont 

Mideast- Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania 
Great Lakes- Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin 

Plains- Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota 

Southeast- Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virgina, West Virginia 
West/Far West- Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, 

Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, 
Utah, Washington, Wyoming 
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Of the ±72 dioceses in 1986 - 87, 106 ( 62%) supplied useable data about 
the sources of revenue which met the two (2) billion operating expense 
level. The reported information is not reliable on a state-by-state basis, 
but estimates by region are reasonable. 

As shown in Tables 5 and 6, the major shares came from tuition ($1,049.5 
million or 45.3%) and from subsidies by the parish to the school ($916.8 
million or 39.6%). Fundraising activities provided $174.7 million (7.5%). 
Diocesan subsidies accounted for $43.4 million nationally. The "Other" 
revenue category includes all auxiliary activities and services, most of 
which are offset by expenses. 

Regionally, the Southeast and the West have the lowest parish subsidy 
percentages, receiving most of their revenue from tuition and fees. The 
Mideast best reflects the national average. New England's parish subsidy 
is also below the national average, but it receives ♦'he highest percentage 
from fundraising activities. 

Revenue Trends a nd Packagea 

As indicated by the per pupil revenue figures on page 7, tuition and 
fees revenue has replaced parish subsidy as the major source of funds. In 
1969-70, parish subsidy supplied about 63% of the revenue and tuition 27%. 
By 1973-74, parish subsidy had fallen to 53% and tuition had increased to 
3 8%. By 197 8-7 9, parish subsidy was 50% and tuition 401. 

Each particular Catholic elementary school has been gradually 
identifying its own revenue combination. a result, its financial 

picture has become more stable and predictable. Once a school f :)ds the 
right "package" the year-to-year adjustments are less difficult to 
implement. Nationally, this revenue comb* ^tion is about 45% from tuition, 
40% from the parish, and 15% from wherevc. ^t can be raised. 

Tuition Charges 

Tuition policies and charges are usually of special interest in any 
discussion of Catholic elementary school finances, and these have changed 
greatly since the early 1970's. In 1970-71, 72% of the schools charged 
less than $100. By 1976-77, only half charged less than $200. The 
following is an overview of the 1980 's: 

im^BZ 1 986-87 1987-8 8 



under $300 37 .7% 17.8% 14.5% 

$300-$l,000 60.4 65.1 

$300-$900 - - 52.0 

$1,000 and over.. 1.9 17.1 

$900 and over.... - - 33, 5 

Percent 100.0 100 .0 100 .0 

Total Schools. .. . 7,996 7,709 7 ,601 



Table 7 shows 1987 - 88 tuition ranges by school type. New brackets have 
been adopted in 1987-88 to allow for better analysis in the future, but 
both past and present ranges indicate that an increasing number of 
elementary schools are nearing or have passed the $1,000 level. 
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Table No. 5 

Elementary School Revenues - Millions of Dollars 

1986-87 





Tuition 


Parish 


Dioce san 


Fund 








i-Eifi- 


Subsidy 


Subsidy 


Raising 


-Qther 




New England 


$ 72 .1 


$ 32.9 


$ 2.9 


$ 18.7 


$ 6.7 


•« 133.3 


Mideast 


285.2 


2 91.3 


8.8 


47 .2 


41.8 


674.3 


Great Lakes 


206.5 


322.8 


11.5 


38.2 


26.7 


605.6 


Plains 


52.5 


139.3 


6.3 


17.1 


9.9 


225.1 


Southeast 


191.5 


54.2 


5.9 


23.2 


19.4 


294.2 


West/F?r West 


241^1 




-■ 8.a 


30. 1 


27.2. 


383 .6 


United States 


$1.049.5 




?43.4 


$174.1 


$131.1 


ii^aifij-i 



Table No. 6 

Elementary School Revenues - by Percentages 

1986-87 





Tuition 


Parish 


Dioce san 


Fund 






New England 


+ Fee 


Subsidy 


Subsidy 


Raising 


QthSJL 


Total 


54.1% 


24.7% 


2.2% 


14.0% 


5.0% 


100.0% 


Mideast 


42.3 


43 .2 


1.3 


7.0 


6.2 


100.0 


Great Lakes 


34.1 


53.3 


1.9 


6.3 


4.4 


100.0 


Plains 


23.3 


61.9 


2.8 


7.6 


4.4 


100.0 


Southeas*: 


65.1 


18.4 


2.0 


7.9 


6.6 


100.0 


West/Far West 


63.0 


19.9 


2.1 


7.9 


7.1 


100.0 


United States 


45.3 


39.6 


1.9 


7.5 


5.7 


100.0 



Table No. 7 

Tuition Ranges - Catholic Elementary Schools 

1987 - 88 



Parish & Diocesan All 

Interparish Private Schools 

Under $100 5.6% 0.3% 5.9% 

100-299 8.5 0 .1 8.6 

300-499 16.1 0.4 16.5 

500-699 17 .7 0 .8 18.5 

700-899 16.2 0.8 17.0 

900-1 ,099 13.7 1.0 14.7 

1,100-1,299 10.6 1.3 11.9 

1,300-1,499 3.2 0.3 3.5 

1,500-1,699 1.2 0.3 1.5 

1,700 + over 0.7 1.2 1.9 

Schools Reporting. . . 93.4% 6.6% 100.0% 
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Typea of Bleacnta ry Schoola 



Catholic schools can be classified according to ownership and 

administration. Most elementary schools are single-parish schools, but 

could also be administered and financed by several parishes, by the 

diocese, or by a particular religious community. The following looks back 
to 1970-71: 





1970- 


-71 




1-82 


1987- 


88 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


t 


Parish 


8,676 


92.6 


7,124 


89.1 


6,580 


86.6 


Inter-Parish 


328 


3.5 


453 


5.7 


575 


7.6 


Diocesan 


30 


0.3 


147 


1.8 


154 


2.0 


Private 


336 


3.& 


272 




292 




Total 


9,370 




7,996 


iaiL.il 







The percentage of single parish elementary schools has declined, but is 
still 86.6% of the total in 1987-88. When elementary schools could not 
continue alone, they either closed, consolidated with a nearby parish, or 
were operated by the diocese. 



Location of Ele mgntary Schools 



Catholic schools can also be classified by location, e.g. within the 
city limits of a major city, adjacent to a major urban area, or rural. The 
following provides an overview: 



1970-71 1981-82 1 987-88 

:v — HjL.. i_ Nq. i_ No. i_ 

Urban 4,338 46.3 3,598 45.0 3,371 44.4 

Suburban 2,286 24.4 2,239 28.0 2,350 30.9 

Rural 2^Ili _21^a 2^1^ 27. a l^fiM 24.7 

Total ixiia IM^Q. Ix9£& lOSUQ. 2^6.01 IM^Q. 

The percentage of urban and rural schools have decreased. The share of 
suburban schools has increased. Rural schools face problems which do not 
lend themselves to solutions available to more populated areas, e.g., 
consolidations. 



Catholic Rlpwent arv School sizes 



According to annual publications by Market Data Retrieval on public and 
private schools, the number and percentage of Catholic elementary schools 
with less than 300 pupils is increasing. The following totals compare 1976- 
77 and 1986-87: 

1976-77 l^iiifil 

CliiiDlafix Sl_ JSuBibfix S_ 

Small (under 300) 5,175 62.5 5,450 70.7 

Medium (300-500) 1,988 24.0 1,642 21.3 

Large (over 500) LJLifi 617 8. 0 

Total Q^lSl imLLtt 7,709 IQSi^Q. 

The 572 school decline (8,2 81 to 7,7 09) reflects that many large and medium 
schools have closed, others have become smaller and have contributed to the 
27 5 increase in the number of schools under 300 pupils. 
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School-Ag e PopuTafriftn 



Both public and private education are affected by fluctuations in the 
number of school-age children. The following data and projections are 
supplied by the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES): 



Reported 






- Age of Students 




Total 
Students 




5-6 


7-13 


14-17 


X 7/ U • • • 


•7 

/ 


f / Uj / UUU 


28, 969 ,000 


15,924,000 


52,596 ,000 


1975 . . . 


7 


,014,000 


26,905,000 


17,128,000 


51,047,000 


1980 . . . 


6 


,293,000 


24,787 ,000 


16,139,000 


47,219,000 


1985^^^^ 


6 


,950,000 


22,704,000 


14,731,000 


44,385,000 


19 86 . . . 


7 


,191,000 


22,731 ,000 


14,587 ,000 


44,509,000 


1987 . . . 


7 


,278,000 


23,080,000 


14,236,000 


44,594,000 


1988 . . . 


7 


,373,000 


23,580,000 


13,662,000 


44,615,000 


1989 . . . 


7 


,465,000 


24,058,000 


13,160,000 


44,683 ,000 


1990 . . . 


7 


,558,000 


24,631 ,000 


12,950,000 


45,139,000 


1991 . . . 


7 


,663,000 


25,145,000 


12,964,000 


45,742,000 


1992 . . . 


7 


,690,000 


25,710 ,000 


13 , 0 87 , 00 0 


46 , 4 87 , 0 0 0 



Source : Projection of Education Statistics to 1992-93, p. 35 

The number of elementary school-age children is increasing once again, 
beginning with the 1985-86 school year. On the secondary level, the number 
of school-age children (14-17) will not stop declining until the 1991-92 
school year, when elementary trends have affected :t. 

Biirollment By Gra de T^w^ 

Catholic elementary schools continue to be part of a well distributed K-8 
system, the following compares grade-by-grade enrollments of 19 82-83 and 
1987 - 88: 

1982-83 1987-88 

^ ^ -Buidl& _Sl_ _Pmiila % 87-88/82-83 

Kindergarten. . . . 174,548 7 .9 199,359 10.3 114.2% 

Grade 1 259,163 11.7 244,444 12 .6 94.3 

2 254,634 11.5 238,121 12.3 93 .5 

3 248,084 11 .2 229,610 11 .8 92.6 

4 244,439 11.1 219,776 11.3 89.9 

5 251 ,014 11 .4 216,015 11 .1 86.1 

6 265,652 12.0 205,632 10.6 77.4 

7 263 ,960 11.9 194,454 10 .0 73.7 

8 249,918 11.3 188,753 9.7 75.5 

Ungraded - - 5.984 Q_^i _- 

Elementary. . . . 2x211x412 IM^tt 1. 942.148 mUQ. 87.7* 

Enrollment in Catholic elementary schools has declined 269,264 pupils 
(12.2%) during the past five years, and some of the effects of the 
population variations are apparent. Kindergarten enrollment has increased, 
and grades 1-4 percentages compare favorably with 1982-83 . Grades 5-8 
have fallen off significantly in numbers and percentages. 
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The role and contribution of Catholic schools in ethnic minority 
education has been and remains extremely important on both the elementary 
and the secondary school level. Most Catholic schools were built in the 
major cities, and the large dioceses have made an outstanding effort to 
keep urban schools open. The rural schools, not the urban, have closed at 
the faster rate. 



Efforts by Catholic schools to be a part of minority education have been 
complicated by the explosion of many factors within the Catholic school 
system, i.e., the large declines in the number of religious community 
members, inflation, the increase in lay teachers salaries, the movement of 
so many people to the suburbs in the 1960 's. Through it all, however. 
Catholic schools remain integrally involved with minority education and 
with urban problems in this country. 

COMPariiion of BleMgntary a nd fiocondary 

Of the 5 86 , 5 00 students from major ethnic minorities in 1987-88, about 
450,800 were in elementary schools and 135,700 in high schools. The 
following compares 1970-71 and 1987 - 88: 



Hispanic. 
Black. . . . 
Asian. . . . 
Indian. . . 
Others. . . 
Total. 



1970-71 
177,900 
172,000 
18,300 
18,000 
2. 969.300 
3.355.500 



Elempntary 



1987-88 
197,500 
181,100 
65,400 
6,800 

1.942.100 



1970-71 
38,600 
37,500 
5,200 
2,400 
924.4 00 
1. 008.100 



Serondary 



1987 - 88 
58,800 
53,200 
21,300 
2,400 

6 80 f 900 



Catholic elementary schools have 74% of Catholic school enrollment and 77% 
of th'* minority students, so elementary schools serve a slightly higher 
share of ethnic minority students than secondary schools. 



Minorifry Rnrnnmpnt Trendg 

The percentage of ethnic minority students in Catholic elementary 

secondary schools combined has increased from 10.8% in 1970-71 to 22.4% 
1987 - 88: 

Elementary & Sernndai-y 1970-71 

Black Americans 4.8% 

Hispmic Americans 5.0 

Asian Americans 0.5 

American Indians 0.5 

All Others 89.2 

Total iflO^QS. 



and 
in 



8.1% 
8.3 
1.7 
0.3 
81,£, 



19S7-88 
8.9% 
9.8 
3.3 
0.4 
JTLJL, 
JJI1L.Q1 



Hispanic students in Catholic Schools are 97% Catholic, and comprise the 
largest number of ethnic minority students (256,300 or 9.8%) in 1987 - 88. 
Black students are 64% Non-Catholic, but still constituted 234,300, or 
8.9%, of the 1987-88 erollment. The number and percentage of Asian 
Americans have increased dramatically. 
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It is noteworthy that, despite the fact that total Catholic school 
enrollment has declined 1,740,000 pupils (40%) since 1970-71, the number of 
mic minority students has increased from 467, 

-13- 



'1^ 



0 to 5 86 , 0 0 0, about 25%. 



Current neaographl c Studiea 



«nr K?:^JL tl^^lu^^'-'' Studies tell US that 19 83 maikod the first tims in 
?SJthP?mo^^ that there were more people over 65 than there were teen-agers. 
Furthermore, this will be true for the lifetime of anyone reading this. 
rSfio!?^ Boom population bulge, the 70 million born between 1946 and 1964 
i?Ti ^^^"-^ ^^'^^y during the 1980 decade. They 

eihL? ^^i^owed by a much smaller group, now working its way through high 

becSSe scarce! ""^^ """'^ ^^'^^ ^^^^ o^^^ 

As for location, most agree that the northeast and midwest have been 
;S!i"^«.v.^P" southeast and the southwest, but now it appears 

"O'^'^heast and midwest are retaining their population. Racial 
demographics are also important. Each of the nation's 24 largest city 
school systems has a "minority majority." Two-thirds of all the immigrants 
*. "® entering the United States. In general these 

immigrant groups want to maintain much of th^ir culture, in contrast to the 
melting pot" analogy. 

Private Education a« "iiinnf itv Pari-nor" 

«nJ^%f^iL^^ private schools as "minority partner" in American elementary 
fi?fti«M^2 L,?^"''?^^?" ■f^':*"^'' precisely defined, but studies and 
statistics verify that it is a significant one. They are part of the 

v^lhill^l:. t'^Vt^'V ^"'^^'•^P'^ise Institute for Public Policy Research, in 
Tn m ' published Meeting H uman Needst Toward a \-pw Public pmiry . 
In the section on education, "Private Meets Public: An Examination of 
Contemporary Education," the authors sLate : examination ot 

The growth of private schooling in the face of pub? ic school decline 
IS a challenge of such consequence that policy analysts, policy 
makers, and public school educators cannot afford to ignore it. 

i!LirJIlL^°^^ °^ private school educators that their role in education is 
understood and supported. 

Conclu<Hnq rnmpntfi 

Both public and private sector educators are constantly raced with 
contln'l^t"^ r^^'. P'^^^^" fundamental aJd"^ soSnd? Ju? 

aS?n«??in^ /° ^-fi "^^^ "^^^'^y °^ <^hange and the necessit^ of 
J„??n^»?^ differences. The task of integrating religious, social, 

Hoi^ "i; -^"^ educational values is today at another challenging stage tor 
both public and private education. 

Hopefully, each will draw upon the wisdom of the past, and will benefit 
oSb?lc°"LH^°^^%'- "°«^Y"' those who study the Relationships bellltn 
or^iiJo ''''t Pf^^^*^^ education should keep in mind that neither public nor 
^ifflr '""i^M^ constitute homogeneous groups. Schools and school systeSs 
titflr^Jit il " ^^""^ ^^'^^^I- P'^o'^lems will resolve themselves 

narif?!? ^^''J sector, and developments in one community may not 

SSiifi fni?f ^"''^ another. In the face of such a challenge, 

O iiJnn.f remains a willing and helpful partner on the America;! 

l^QY^-StlOnal 8Cen6 • 
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